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To 
Mr. GOOCH. 


On the Out-Cry of the Farmers. 
On the Schemes of Relief. On 
the Folly of those Schemes. 


London, 14 March, 1821. 
Sir, 


Before I enter into matter, let 
me brush away a popular error, 
which has long prevailed, and 
which has a very pernicious ten- 
dency ; that County- 
Members are remarkable for in- 
dependence of the Ministers. No- 
The 
source is as dependent as any 
other. - The creatures, called free- 


namely, 


thing can be more false. 


holders, are, in general, wretch- 
ed dependents on the Great Land- 
owners, on the Church, and on 
the Place-men, Pensioners, and 
Grantees Ask such a butcher, 
for instance, why he votes for 
GoocH; and, he may, very 
likely tell you, that Mr. Gob- 
bler has made him promise ; and, 
Mr. Gobbler is, perhaps, a Pen- 
sioner or Sinecure-placeman ; or, 
if not, he is. Parson, Tax-Col- 
lector, or something that gives 





him a living out of, and firmly 
rivets him to, the system. Be- 
sides this, the Lords Lieutenant, 
and theMagistrates, who, amongst 
them, appoint the Clerks of the 
Peace, and the Jailors, and the 
Taxers, and who have, in short, 
a finger, (and sometimes the 
whole fist) directly, in the af- 
fairs of every man who has land 
or house; independent of whom 
it is impossible for any farmer 
or tradesman to be; these are 
all appointed by the Ministry, 
and they really cause the elec- 
tion; and the miserable things 
called ‘ freehkolders”’ have, in 
nineteen instances out of the 
twenty, nothing to do with the 
matter but to go to the polling- 
place and utter certain words : 
their lips wag; but their thoughts 
and wishes have no effect. An 
election by freeholders is, ac- 
cording to sound, a fine and in- 
dependent affair. It is so in 
reality where the Executive part 
of the Government has no com- 
mand over the electors; but, 
when ithas, either directly or in- 
directly, power over the electors, 
the election is a mere piece of 
26 
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formality; and, such power 
the Executive Government must 
have, when it raises annually 
taxes to fwice the amount of the 
yearly rent of all the lands and all 
the houses; which, as is well 
known, has long been the case in 
this once free and happy coun- 
try. Truth to say, there is not, 
and eannot be, in sucha state of 
things, any property worthy of 
the name of freehold; for, the 
man, who is called the owner, 
is, in fact, no more than steward, 
or manager, for the government; 
and the vote he gives atelections 
will, of course; in almost every 
case, be such as is desired ‘by 
that power under whose controul 
he is. lence, it :is as clear as 
daylight, that the “ freekolders,” 
as they are called, are the most 
dependent part of the community ; 
and, a great deal more depend- 
ent than the Journeymen and 
Labourers, especially those who 
have not yet, by becoming rent- 
ers, become dependent on their 


landlords. 


a country, tax-ridden as this is, 


Of all the people, in 


the unmarried journeymen and 
labourers are. the most free, and 
the unhappy creatures, ealled 
Sfreeholders, are the most en- 
slaved. 

This tends (does it not, Sir,) 
to take the shine off what ‘are 


‘measures, 
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called ‘ county-members?” I 
might enlarge upon the point, and 
might easily shew, that, under a 


fiscal system like ours, GRAM- 


POUND is more likely to send 
real independence than the twenty 
pounders at LeEEDs; aye, and 
more likely than the proposed 
ten-pounders at Leeds; and, a 
great deal more likely than the 
“* freeholders,” as they are called, 
of any county in the kingdom. I 
might, if the reason of the case 
werenot so clear as it is, proceed 
to show how the truth of my 
doctrine has been, and daily ts, 
proved by experience ; I might 
take a review of the eonduet of 
those persons, called county- 
members ; I might trace to their 
mooting, a great number of these 
which I shall not 
characterize in any other way 
than by saying that they have 
brought England into its present 
state. But, | forbear: having 
just rubbed the shine off what 
are called county-members, i have 
done enough, in this way, to 


‘answer ty present purpose; and 


shall therefore, now proceed to 
address you on the sabjects stated 
at the head of this Letter ; ob- 
serving, however, that you are 
the object of this address, merely 
because you have (for whatever 
reason ) been the person to bring 
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forward, in set terms, the Out-Cry 
of the farmers. 

There are other matters on the 
tapis, and of a vast deal more im- 
portance too. It has been once 
or twice distinctly stated, by 
Members of the House of Com- 
mons, that the and ought not to 
be so severely pressed by the 


Sunds. 
Peel’s Billi must give way. 


It has been asserted, that 
And, 
there is, on the books of the Ho- 
nourable House, a notice from the 
Ministers, that they have some 
scheme under consideration for 
making an alteration, of some 
sort or other, respecting the pro- 
Bill. On _ these 
matters I shall, probably, observe, 
before I have done. 


visions of that 


At present 
my intention is to speak of the 
Farmers’ Out-Cry; of the 
Schemes for their Relief; and of 
the Folly of those Schemes. 

This out-cry has long been 
heard ; our ears have been dinned 
with it for six years, off and on; 
the country has rung with their 
clamours and petitions; and now, 
in regular order and form, you 
have brought the matter of grief 
before that body, which Mr. 
Perry calls, “ the Great Coun- 
<* cil of the Nation,” and one 
branch of which he calls, “ the 
<« Representatives of the People ;” 
that body, who can pass laws to 
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protect the Bank against the de- 
mands of its creditors ; that body, 
which can pass laws to exempt 
Parsons from the payment of for- 
feitures (or account of non-resi- 
dence ) actually incurred and sued 
for; that body, which can pass 
laws to authorize the banishment 
of Englishmen for uttering words 
tending to bring it into contempt ; 
that body, in short, which has had 
the power to cause a thousand mil- 
lions of pounds to be borrowed in 
the name of the nation; and 
which (wonderful to relate !) 
does not appear to have the 
power to afford relief to the poor 
fellows, a statement of whose dis- 
tress you laid before it on the 7th 
day of this present month of 
March. 

During the debate, many topics 
arose, incidentally, each of them 
of great importance. Many prin- 
ciples, wild as the forest-pony, 
were started, and, as that pony, 
difficult to catch and to reduce to 
like 
These, however, I shall reserve 


any thing management 

for disjointed. remark. Even to 
the main subject, as brought for- 
ward by you and Sir EpwaRpD 
KNATCHBULL, it is very difficult 
to ascribe any thing like unity of 
design ; and, therefore, very dif- 
ficult to enter, with clearness, into 


an examination of it. In cases 
i £ ib 
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like this, the task of the examiner 
is a double task: he has, before 
he can attempt to offer his facts 
or his arguments, to make a state- 
ment for those, on whose produc- 
tion he isabout tocomment. He 
has first to hunt out their mean- 
ing for the reader, or the com- 
mentary can hardly be under- 
stood; and, if not understood, 
the labour of reader as well as 
that of the commentator are 
wholly lost. 

Regarding you and Sir Ep- 
WARD KNATCHBULL as supporters 
of the Pitt-System; regarding 
you as approvers of the conduct 
of Sidmouth, I can, of course, 
have, towards you, none but 
feelings such as it is much more 
easy to imagine than it might be 
wise fully to describe; but, for 
that very reason, it shall be my 
study to treat you fairly ; not to 
misrepresent you, in the smallest 
degree, intentionally; and, if I 
should do it unintentionally, to 
enable the public to correct my 
First, therefore, I shall 
insert the speeches of yourself 
and of your seconder, Sir Ep- 
WARD KyatcuBuLt. I shall 
next give my statement of the 


error. 


meaning and objects of those 
speeches; and then I shall com- 
ment on the scheme, or schemes, 
which appear to me to be em- 
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And I 
am the more disposed to follow 
this course, on account of the 


braced in those objects. 


shortness of the speeches, a merit 
more worthy of particular notice, 
because we shall, I am afraid, 
find that it is really the only one 
that they contain. 

Mr. Goocn said, that he rose, pur- 
suant to the notice which he gave some 
time ago, to move for a Committee to 
inquire into the great existing distress 
of the Agriculturists of the Kingdom. 
He hoped that Committee would be 
granted, and enter into a full investi- 
gation of the causes which had led to 
that distress, and be allowed to report 
thereupon, and point out to the House- 
any and what remedy they might be 
enabled to discover (hear, hear!). It 
was with great pain that he obtruded 
himself upon the attention of the 
ITouse at any time, but never more 
than upon the present occasion; how- 
ever, he was supported by the con- 
sciousness of doing his duty to the 
country atlarge, and particularly that 
great agricultural county which he 
had the honour to represent (hear, 
hear !). He knew he was surrounded 
by difficulties, and saw them distinctly 
enough to wish that the question had 
fallen into more worthy and competent 
hands. There was, one 
difficulty which stood in the way of 


however, 


the fair and impartial discussion of 
many great questions which did not 
attach to this one. It was gratifying 
to observe, that with reference to this 
subject, all party animosity had sub- 
sided. 
never discussed with any thing like 


hear!) He 


This question, indeed, was 


party feeling (hear, 
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trusted that an Honourable Gentle- 
man much distinguished for his know- 
lewdge of political economy (Mr. Ri- 
cardo), would not give any opposition 
to the present inquiry, but would see 
good reason for wishing that the Com- 
mittee should be appointed. It was 
his own opivion that no line of dis- 
4inction ought to be drawn between 
the several interests of the country ; 
they were all so intimately, so closely 
interwoven, that they ought to be con- 
sidered as one and the same (hear, 
hear!). They should not be repre- 
sented as jarring or conflicting with 
one another; but while he allowed 
this was the state of all those inte- 
rests, he must be permitted to say that 
the sgricultural interest was the bas's 
of the prosperity of the whole empire 
—it was the foundation on which the 
great national superstructure rested. 
But that agricultural interest was now 
dreadfully depressed, and in propor- 
tion to its depression, had the great- 
ness of the nation been lowered ; but 
if ever there was a time for affording 
a relief to the sufferers in the agricul- 
tural community, this was the moment. 
Their Petitions were many and press- 
ing—he hoped they were not in vain. 
The Agricultural Petitioners before 


the House amounted to -a body of 


100,000 men—not such as those whose 
names had been signed to a certain 
class of Petitions lately gotup. No, 
these Petitions were not dictated by 
any politician and signed by school- 
boys. The Petitioners were such as 
he hardly knew how to designate wor- 
thily. 
of the country—its brave and valuable 


They were the heart's blood 


yeomanry, to which the nation looked 
ap for its most certain protection ia 
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times of amful danger. The most 
industrious, laborious, and best de- 
serving of all the classes of the com- 
munity (hear, hear, hear!). It was 
not right or useful that the Petitions of 
such men should be despised or ne- 
glected; and he could not help think- 
ing, that if the worst enemy of the 
country wished its speedy ruin, he 
could not wish it under a greater curse 
than that which would follow from 
overlvoking the prayers of such Pe- 
titiccers. He had been told that a 
Noble Lord, for whom he had great 
respect (Lord Liverpool), had said in 
another place, that the present de- 
pressed prices of corn were owing to 
the abundant crops, cr what he called 
the excessive production of the last 
Now he (Mr. G.) begged 
leave to differ from the opinion of the 
Noble Lord. 


had stated it. 


harvest. 


The fact was not as he 
There 
great Agricultural counties, in which, 


were several 


to his own knowledge, the crop of 
wheat was deficient, while that of bar- 
meant the 
Norfolk, 


coln, and others; and here he could 


ley was abundant. He 
counties of Suffolk, Lin- 
not avoid observing, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Excheguer, in discus- 
sions on the Malt Tax, laid too great 
The fact 


was, that an abundance of barley in- 


stress on the Malt Returns. 


duced the maitster to malt down more 
than his usual quantity, and the Right 
Honourable Gentleman improperly in- 
ferred from that, there was a greater 
quatitity of malt and corn in general 
command (hear, hear!). What the 
acricultural interests stood in need of 
was, a greater protection from fo- 
was not one 
who leoked for relief from the Corn 


reign commerce. He 
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Laws as they were at present consti- 
tuted. There them some- 
thing radically defective. The 
fact was, they did not work well 
to the end proposed (hear, hear!). 
But his objection was still greater to 
He had 
himself a small farm, and he knew that 


was in 


the warehousing system. 


farming was avery losing concern for 
the last 3 years [hear !].: Most of those 
who heard him were well aware of the 
melancholy fact—every day that re- 
spectable class of society, the yeoman- 
ry of England, was sinking into deeper 
and deeper difficulties and distress. It 
was painful to see that class of men, 
who had lately been, not only so flou- 
rishing themselves, but causing all 
the other interests of the country to 
flourish, now daily adding to the num- 
bers who were involved in wide-spread- 
ing retrenchment & pauperism [hear !] 
With such facts in their view wherever 
they turned their eyes, they could not 
say that the Petitioners had noright to 
complain—no reason for coming to 
that House for protection and redress. 
They were men who indulged in no 
visionary, no nonsensical system of 
politics; what they said of suffering 
was from home-felt actual experience; 
their Petitions contained nothing but 
the language of nature and of truth. 
As to the warehousing system, it was 
necessary to observe that there were 
at present in the warehouses 800,000 
quarters. When the price of corn 
rose to what was considered a fair re- 
munerating price, then this corn rushed 
to market. The farmer was panic- 
struck; he put his thrashing machine 
to work; his produce found a glutted 
market, the price quickly fell from $0 
to 60 and 50, and all his industry and 
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labour were frustrated [hear!]. Thus 
the warehousing system produced no- 
thing but poverty to the farmer, and 
distress to the land. It was an evil, 
which, like the sword of Damocles, 
hung by a single hair over the Agri- 
cultural interests, ready every moment 
He 
asked only fair protection to the Peti- 
tioners, and he asked it on the ground 
of their value to the State. 


to fall and cut them in pieces. 


To prove 
what that value was, he would read 
some returns made with reference to 
the Property Tax, by which it appear- 
ed that the landed proprietors contribu- 
ted 4,297,247]. the occupiers 2, 126,225]. 
making a total of 6,473,475). from the 
landed interests, while trade did not 
give more than two millions. He did 
not make these statements with a view | 
of drawing any invidious distinction 
between the landed and trading inte- 
rests, but he did it to show that there 
was good ground for considering the 
former of great national importance. 
—The value of the landed interest 
was to the others as three to one.— 
Never did those agricultural interests 
call more importunely on the wisdom 
and humanity of the House. He did 
not enter into these statements to make 
things appear worse, but he was con- 
vinced they could not go on as they 
were. It was a time when no Mem- 
ber should shrink from his duty, and 
he trusted the House would not blink 
a question of such vital consequence, 
—He would not profess to point out 
what the best remedy for the evil 
would be, but he was sure, that if the 
subject were referred to a Committee, 
their wisdom might devise some means 
by which the country would be saved 
from the total ruin with which it was 
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threatened (hear, hear, hear!). The 
Honourable Gentleman concluded by 
moving, ‘‘ That the several Petitions 
“which had been presented to the 
“‘ house respecting the present state 
“‘of Agriculture, be referred to a 
** Committee to inquire into the alle- 
** gations thereof, and to report there- 
** on to the House.” 

Sir E. Knatcupuct seconded the 
motion, in a speech of considerable 
length, a great part of which, we re- 
gret to say, was very imperfectly au- 
dible in the Gallery. The Honour- 
able Baronet observed, that although 
his Majesty’s Ministers had declined 
to take any step on this subject, he by 
no means imputed any blame to them 
on that acconnt. He was convinced 
that the Petitions of the distressed 
agriculturists had not been received 
and treated with neglect or inattent on, 
either by that House or by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. But the fact un- 
doubtedly was, that the question was 
one full of difficulties. The first dif- 
ficulty was, the natural jealousy enter- 
tained by the mercantile interest upon 
it. That jealousy would, he trusted, 
however, not be carried so far as to 
induce them to oppose the present mo- 
tion. The object in view was @ prac- 
tical object. It was not his wish, or 
the wish of any of the supporters of 
the present question, to enter into any 
discussion of political economy. For 
such discussion their habits were unfit, 
and he trusted none of the Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who might speak on the motion 
of his Hon. Friend, would be drawn 
into such a discussion. Another diffi- 
culty attendant on the question was 
its great delicacy. On all subjects 
relating to the Corn Laws, a suspicion 





was naturally excited with respect to 
the views of those by whom those 
subjects were agitated. If those who 
supported the Petitions of the Agri- 
enlturists did so with the intention of 
consulting the exclusive interest of 
that particular class, such a suspicion 
would be well grounded ; but that was 
by no means their object, which was, 
on the contrary, general and compre- 
hensive. It might be said, however, 
that if such difficulties as those he had 
described were in the way, why did 
the advocates for investigation perse- 
vere? The answer was, because per- 
severance was absolutely necessary. 
The distresses which existed were ge- 
nerally prevalent. Every Honourable 
Gentleman must confess that truth. 
It was proved by the increased poors’ 
rates. It was proved by the extensive 
pauperism. It was proved by the in- 
ability of the farmers to furnish their 
labourers with adequate employment. 
Even the tradesmen of the Metro- 
polis must be rendered sensible of the 
burdens to which the Landed Interest 
were subject, by the difficulty which 
they generally experienced in obtain- 
ing the payment of their bills by that 
part of thecommunity. He wished to 
state the subject fairly, for nothing 
could be further from the intention of 
the friends of the Agricultural interest, 
than to attempt to create any delusion. 
It had been said that during the last 
five years:the farmer had received at 
the rate of 78s, a quarter for his wheat. 
If that were the fact, he admitted that 
the case would not be so strong as it 
was. Buthe denied that it was so; 
he denied that the averages had been 
fairly taken. He asserted that the 
real average price of the last five 
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years was many shillings under 78. 
He would not, however, enter into 
uny details on this part of the subject. 
He would content himself with stating 
one fact which came within his own 
knowledge, and which spoke volumes 
upon it. 
to one another, no less than 3,000 acres 
of land had been either given up to 
the landlord or thrown out of cultiva- 
tion (hear, hear, hear!). As his Ho- 
nourable Friend had stated, farming 


In five parishes contiguous 


had been a losing concern for the last 
three years. In ISIS the farmer lost 
a good deal, in 1S19 that loss consider- 
ably increased, but in 1820 it amounted 
almost to utter ruin. He must say, 
that he attributed a very considerable 
portion of the agricultural distress 
which at present existed to the large 
importation of foreigncorn, which took 
place two years ago. The effect of 
that importation in depressing the na- 
tive cultivator, had extended down to 
the present moment. He also per- 
fectly agreed with his Honourable 
Friend in the remarks which he had 
made on the warehousing system. One 
subject intimately connected with the 
subject was the state of the currency ; 
the alteration that had taken place in 
which was one material cause of the 
existing distress. If the question were 
allowed to go to a Committee, alttio’ 
he would not be so presumptuous as to 
state what the supporters of the motion 
wished to be done, he would state what 
Under 


all the circumstances of the case, he 


they did not wish to be done. 


had no hesitation in saying that they 
considered it would be highly inexpe- 
dient for us to retread our steps on 
the subject of the currency (hear, 
hear!). Economy was undoubtedly 
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the basis on which the policy of 
this couutry, in its present  situa- 
tion, ought to be conducted. With 
respect to taxation (as we under- 
stood the Honourable Baronet, but 
we are under the necessity of re- 
peating, that the inaudib!e tone in 
which he occasionally spoke, renders 
us very doubtful of our accuracy), he 
did not believe that any large or de- 
cided reduction was desirable. As to 
the Estimates of the public service, 
they might be, and if they might be, 
ought to be considerably reduced. At 
the same time, how was it possible 
for those Honourable Gentlemen who 
were near him to receive, with much 
favour, propositions on that subject 
which came from the other side of the 
House, when those propositions were 
accompanied by declarations that they 
were the cause of the existing expen- 
diture? That was not the spirit in 
which any remarks or recommenda- 
tions intended to be actually beneficial 
to the public ought to be made. He 
willingly, however, admitted the im- 
portance of this part of the subject ; 
and although the Committee proposed 
by his Honourable Friend was not to 
be positively a Finance Committee, 
yet if any means could be proposed 
by which the 
expenditure of the country might in 


in that Committee 


any way be advantageously reduced, it 
would, in his opinion, be a fair and le- 
gitimate object of their consideration. 
But whatever might be the course 
pursued by the Committee, he was 
quite sure that they would avoid—be- 
cause he was quite sure that nothing 
could be more strongly deprecated by 
every honourable and reflecting man 
—any step which might have a ten- 
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dency to violate the public faith (hear, 
hear !). Whatever were the difficulties 
of the country, they ought to be met 
with firmness and honesty, and he was 
persuaded that he might confidently 
declare on the part of the agricultu- 
rists, that they were ready to make any 
sacrifices for the preservation of the 
national honour (hear hear !). There 
was, nevertheless, one observation 
which had been made in that House 
and elsewhere, on which he wished to 
make a single remark. It had been as- 
serted that the whole landed property 
of England was mortgaged for the 
payment of the National Debt. That 
he denied. Noman who had considered 
the subject could get up and state that 
to be the fact. The fact was, that the 
general property throughout the 
country might be deemed to be so 
mortgaged, but not the landed any 
more than any other particular species 
of property. The House had heard 
that a great portion of the poorer land 
had been thrown out of cultivation. 
If things went on as they were going 
on at present, it was to be feared that 
the whole of the poorer land would be 
thrown out of cultivation. This was 
an evil which if possible ought to be 
averted, because its occurrence would 
comprehend, not only the utter and 
irretrievable destructien of ali the 
capital that had been expended on 
that land; but would throw out of 
occupation a great number of hands, 
who inthe present state of the country 
could not hope to obtain employ- 
With re 

spect to the Husbandry Horse Tax, 


ment in any other way. 


which had recently undergone so much 
discussion, although he admitted that 
the abandonment of that tax would 
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not have afforded any very efficient re- 
lief to the farmer, yet he thought (as 
we understood the Honourable Ba- 
ronet), that it would have been advan- 
tageous, as showing the disposition of 
the House to grant what relief was 
possible. One of the main points, and 
that which above all others would have 
a tendency to place the Petitioners in 
the situation, which, by being bene- 
ficial to them, would be beneficial to 
the whele community, was the esta- 
blishment of a correct mode of taking 
the averages. A small advance might 
also be advantageously made in the 
It would 
be highly serviceable also if a gradu- 


importation price of Oats, 


ated scale of duties, varying according 

o the price of British Corn, were 
fixed. The Hon. Baronet concluded 
by eulogizing agriculture as the basis 
of national prosperity ; and by de- 
claring his conviction, that whatever 
relief might be afforded by the House, 
would be gratefully received by the 
Petitioners, who, whatever might be 
the result of the proposed inquiry, 
would, he was persuaded, determine 
still to pursue the same line of tem- 
perate and loya! conduct by which 
they had hitherto been invariably dis- 
tinguished (hear, hear !). 

Now, Sir, it is so difficult (for 
me, at least) to get at the sense 
of all this, that I do, as we gene- 
rally do in other cases of difficulty, 
put the job off as long as I can; 
and, therefore, before I speak of 
the sense of these speeches, pray 
suffer me to say a little about 
some part of the nonsense which 


they contain. 
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The eulogies on agriculture, 
as beneficial to the persons engaged 
it, are well-founded. Mr. 
JEFFERSON, in his “ Notes on 


in 


“* Virginia,” said, that ‘‘ farmers 
** were certainly God’s chosen peo- 
“ple, IF ever God had a chosen 
** people.” 
ing his race for the office of Pre- 
sident, which race he had to run 


Mr. JEFFERSON, dur- 


against a staunch Presbyterian, 
felt the disagreeable effects of 
this IF; and, availing myself of 
the warning, I shall admit of no 
af in the case. I adopt the opi- 
nion unencumbered with the con- 
dition; for, if the cultivators of 
the land be not, generally speak- 
ing, the most virtuous and most 
happy of mankind, there must be 
something at work in the commu- 
nity to counteract the operations 
of nature. This way of life gives 
the best security for health and 
strength of body. 
teach, it necessarily produces, 
early rising ; constant forethought; 


constant atlention; and constant 


It does not 


The na- 
-ture and qualities of all living 
.things are known to country boys 
better than to philosophers. The 
seasons, the weather, the causes 
and effects in propagation, in cul- 
tivation, in tillage, are all known 
from habit, from incessant repeti- 


care of dumb animals. 


tion of observation. The nature, 
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the properties, the various uses, 
of different soils and woods are 
familiar to the mind of the coun- 
try-boy. Riding, climbing, swim- 
ming, nothing comes amiss, and 
they are come, and are not sought. 
Rural affairs leave not a day, not 
an hour, unoccupied and without 
its cares, its promises, and its frui- 
tions. The seasons, which wait 
for no man; the weather, which 
is no respecter of persons, and 
which will be what it will be, pro- 
duce an habitual looking forward, 
and make the farmer provident, 
whatever might have been his na- 
The farmer’s 
His 
misfortunes can seldom be more 


tural disposition. 
cares are pleasing cares. 
than lessons. His produce con- 
sists of things wanted by all man- 


kind. 


ney one. 


His market is a read y-mo- 
No day-books, bills, 
and ledgers haunt his mind. Envy, 
that accursed passion, can, in a@ 
natural state of things, find no 
place in his breast; for, the sea- 
sons and the weather are the same 
to all; Zand the demand for his 
produce has no other measure 
than the extent of his crops. 

But, Sir, while agriculture pro- 
duces these blessings to those en- 
gaged in it, it by no means fol- 
lows, that it ought to be regarded 
as the basis of national prosperity 
in any case, and particularly in a 
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That the nation 
cannot prosper, while agriculture 
pines, l agree ; but, this proposi- 
tion of Mr. Sir EpwaRpd KNATCH- 
BULL is much too broad; it is too 
sweeping. The fields would pro- 
duce nothing without /abour ; there 
could be no labour without men 


ease like ours. 


and women; there could be no 
men and women without the pro- 
creation of children ; these little 
things are the effects of love: and, 
therefore, as logically as even you 
or your mate could have done 
it, I prove (on your own prin- 


ciples) that dove is the basis of 


e 


wedded 
** love, holy bliss,” as long as Mil- 


national prosperity: 


ton and you please; but, I am 
quite satisfied, at any rate, that 
the next Suffolk country-girl that 
brings a bastard child into the 
world, will do more towards pro- 
moting agricultural prosperity 
than will be done by any of the 
measures that have been, or that 
seem likely to be, adopted for 
effecting that purpose. But, 
again; how can farmers work, 
cr go about, in this fallen state, 
without clothes. They must be 
cpthed first, too. The swad- 
dling clothes come even before 
the pap. Why, then, weaving 
and tayloring and shoe-making 
are ‘ the basis of national pro- 
“<< sperity.”” Poh! this is all non- 
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sense! Yes, I know it is; but, 
it is just the same sort of stuff 
as the other; and this may, and 
ought, to warn men, that some 
thought is necessary in the stat- 
ing of broad and sweeping pro- 
positions, which, if true, are, in 
a case like this, useless; and 
which, if false, are very apt to 
call forth ridicule, and certainly 
have a ‘* tendency to excite 
** contempt.” 

Now, as to these two speechés, 
the substance of them is this: 
first, that farmers are the mostin- 
dustrious, laborious, and best-de- 
serving of all the classes of the 
community: SECOND, that their pe- 
titions are not, like those of others, 
which have been dictated by po- 
liticians, the farmers not having 
indulged in any visionary non- 
sense about political systems : 
THIRD, that the state of the far- 
mers is become most miserable, 
that they cannot go on as they 
are, that the country is threat- 
ened with total ruin, and that, 
as an instance, three thousand 
acres of land, in one parish, have 
been either given up to the land- 
lords, or thrown out of cultiva- 
tion: FOURTH, that agriculture 
stands in need of greater protec- 
tion against foreign commerce : 
FIFTH, that the farmers do not 
wish for any change in the laws 
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as to the currency, and that they 
do not wish for any step that 
may have a tendency to vivlate 
dhe public faith: sixtu, that it 
is out of the power of these 
speakers to point out any spe- 
cific remedy, but that they are 
sure, that, if the subject be re- 
ferred to a Committee, their wis- 
dom may devise some means, by 
which the country will be saved 
from the total ruin with which it 
is threatened.” 

These six propositions contain 
a fair representation of the whole 
that was said in the two speeches. 
And, now, then, let us examine 
them a little. 

The FiRsT and sECOND give us 
the character and conduct of the 
farmers ; the first positively, and 
These 


two propositions tell us, not only 


the second ney. /ively. 


what they are, but what they are 
not The positive I deny, and 
the negative I censure. Farmers, 
like other classes, are, some in- 
dustrious and laborious, and others 
negligent and lazy. To say, 
that, as a CLASS, they are more 
industrious than manufacturers, 
or traders of any sort, is not only 
not true, but it is absurd. Jn- 
dustry is not a thing always to 
be praised, neither. Pick-pock- 
ets are some of the most industri- 
ous people in the world. The 
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French call thieves and robbers, 
Chevaliers d’industrie; that, is, 
Knights of Industry; and, per- 
haps, the ‘‘ most industrious class” 
are the Spies and Informers ; for 
they generally work by the jod. 
The farmers are here called the 
* best deserving; but, upon 
what ground we are not told ; and 
are to infer it, I suppose, from 
Mr. KNATCHBULL’s assertion, that 
** agriculture is the basis of nati- 
** onal prosperity.” However, the 
great merit of the farmers we are 
left to gather from their negative 
character. They, good souls, 
are not like other petitioners ! 
Oh, no! 
have not indulged in visionary non- 
sence about politics. ‘* I thank 
‘© thee, O God,” said the Pha- 


risee, ** that I am not as other 


They, good creatures, 


“ menare; nor evenas (iis Pub- 
‘‘ lican is.” There is, however, 
one part of the Pharisee’s boast 
that our farmers would, I am 
afraid, not be ready to join in; 
namely, that of “‘ paying tithes of 
* all he possessed ;”’ for, with 
all their loyalty and orthodoxy, 
our farmers would gladly get rid 
of tithes ! 

However, let us take you at 
your word as to the character of 
the farmers. Let us, for argu- 
ment’s sake, allow, that the far- 


mers are the most industrious, the 
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most laborious, the best deserv- 
ing class of the community, and 
that they are, furiher, the most 
sensible and the most loyal part 
of the nation. Let us allow this; 
and, then, what follows? Why, 
in your own words, in the third 
and sixth propositions, that this 
class of men, even this class; this 
most excellent class, are reduced 
to misery indescribable; that 
they cannet go on as they are; 
that totalruin threatens to over- 
whelm them; and that, as an 
instance of the wide-spreading 
desolation, three thousand acres 
of land have, in one parish, been 
either given up to the landlord, 
or thrown out of cultivation! In- 
deed ! thank you for that fact, at 
any rate! This is but poor en- 
couragement to industry, labour, 
deservingness, good sense and 
If such be the reward 
of these, men may as well be idle 
and foolish and disloyal. 


loyalty. 


In a 
state of things, where exemplary 
industry and all sorts of virtues 
are repaid by ruin, laziness and 
vice are likely to thrive. Can 
that mode of conducting things be 
GOOD, which brings ruin upon 
the heads of the most industrious, 
most laborious, most deserving, 
who, at the same time, are the 
most sensible and most loyal? 
Can that system be right, which 





renders it impossible for men, 
with all these virtues, ¢o go on as 
they are? And, if they cannot 
go on as they are, do they want 
no alteration in that system under 
which they have been placed 
where they are? , 

Come, come, gentlemer! Do 
not go to fly off: do not attempt 
to bounce out ofmy hands! That 
is not fair. Answer me this 
question: does there not need a 
change in the system? And, 
then, where was the sense of the 
farmers, where is their merit, in 
not endeavouring to obtain such 
change? For, you are hereby 
given to understand, that every 
thing relating to public affairs is 
political. But, at any rate, 
why accuse others of nonsensical- 
ness in endeavouring to effect 
such change? Could the change, 
if effected, be for the worse? 
Could it have done worse to the 
farmers than produce their “total 
ruin?’ Could it have done 
worse than reduce to despair the 
most industrious, most laborious, 
best deserving and most sensible 
and loyal class of the community? 
Even according to your own 
showing, no change can be for 
the worse to the farmers; and, 
therefore, any change must be 
desirable tothem; seeing that they 
may gain by it, and cannot lose. 
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I am ready enough to give full 
credit to all you say, relative to 
the wretchedness of the farmers ; 
and well I may; for it precisely 
tallies with my own predictions, 
put upon paper in 1814, and in 
Nor will I 
deny, that your account, and the 


subsequent years. 


proofs, which I daily see, of the 
truth of it, give me great pleasure. 
Not pleasure to see men suffer ; 
but, in the first place, L must like 
to have enjoyment; and mast 
enjoy the fulfilment of my words; 
to prevent me from doing which 
is not in the power even of the 
Six Acis ! Then, again, I know, 
and I have always said, for many 
years past, that this nation must 
suffer greatly. 


opinion, can be restored to its 


It never, in my 


former state of freedom and hap- 
piness. without a great mass of 
I have suffered, and 
still suffer ; and I bear the suf- 
fering as wellasI can. Others 
must do the same. Great is the 
suffering now ; but, believe me, 
Sirs, nothing to what it will be, 
unless the system be speedily 


suffering. 


changed, towards the causing of 
which I see, in your speeches and 
motion, not the smallest tendency. 
I expect to see, ifno change of 
system take place, not whole 
parishes, but whole hundreds, 
flung up to lie fallow. I expect 
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to see; not thousands, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, left 
to the landlords, or to the wild 
Poor ‘The poor must, in that 
case, go and dig the land for their 
own sustenance ; for believe me, 
they will not lie down and die 
with hunger by thousands to- 
gether. And, really, it is pos- 
sible, that, in some such way as 
this, we shall come back again to 
Small Farms, a benefit that I 
should think cheaply purchased 
at alinost any price. 

I now come, to the fourth pro- 
position; namely, that “ agricul- 
“ture stands in need of greater 
protection against foreign com- 
‘© merce.” What! A new Corn- 
Billi! Raising the price of 
bread? Is this, after all that has 
been said and all that has been 
seen, is this your remedy? You 
have not, of course, Mr. Goocnu, 
read my ‘* New Year’s Gift to 
‘© the Farmers; but, I can as- 
sure you, that many farmers in 
Suffolk and Kent have read it; 
and it has completely convinced 
that Corn-Bills are not 
for their benefit. But this is 
politics, which are “‘ nonsensical,” 
says Mr. Goocu: this is poli- 


them, 


tical economy, and that, says Mr. 

KNATCHBULL, does not accord 

with farmers’ ‘‘ habits.” 
However, if you have not 
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read “the New Years Gift,” 
you have read the petitions of 
those sensible, or, non-nonsensi- 
cal, gentlemen, the Farmers. 
And, pray, what do they say ? 
Why they complain of distress 
and ruin. And yet, there have 
been ecorn-bills and seed bills and 
butter and 


bills in existence ever since 1815, 


cheese and bacon 


from which time to the present 
hour, with a very short interval, 
the distress and ruin of the far- 
mers have been going on regu- 
larly increasing. To -nagine, 
therefore, even to think for a 
Corn-bills 


will save the farmer and the coun- 


moment, that more 
try is little short of a something, 
whieh, while there is a banish- 
ment law in existence, it may 
be as well for me to leave un- 
described in a way that could 
alone do the thing justice. 

If you had stopped here, 
here I should have. stopped; for 
I would not have insulted the un- 
derstandings of my readers by 
any thing in the shape of argu- 
ment against a proposition, which 
reason always scouted, and which 
has now been condemned by ex- 
perience; and of which, indeed, 
the condemnation is‘found in the 
facts related in the very peti- 
tions on which the proposition is 
brought forward. But, you stated 
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what, or, at least, a part of 
what, the petitioners did not 
wish for; and this I deem wor- 
thy of particular attention. 

One of the things, which, you 
say, the farmers do not want is 
expressed in the fifth proposi- 
tion; thus: “ that the farmers 
** do not wish for any change in 
*« the laws as to the currency.” 
I was deceived, then. For, I 
theught I read, aye, and I did 
read too, in several of the pe- 
titlons, passages alledging the 
Bill of Peel to be amongst the 
causes of the ruin of the Peti- 
tioners; and, indeed, it would 
have been odd not to have heard 
this, after the fact had been 
proved as plain as is any far- 
mer’s nose upon any farmer’s 
face. Mr. Wonenousg, another 
staunch “enemy * of visionary 
** and nonsensical politics; this 
gentleman, in this very debate, 
said, that ** the man must be an 
‘© jdiot, or worse than an idiot, 
‘‘ who, for a moment, denied 
“ that the country was very se- 
“ verely oppressed by taxation ;” 
Whether a man can be worse 
than an idiot’ I do not know; 
but, if he can, this is the state, 
in which he must be, when he 
gets it into his head, that the 
farmers can be relieved without 
a change in the law relating to 
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the currency. So that, if the 
petitioning farmers really want re- 
lief, and really do not wish for a 
change as to the currency, they 
must be worse than idiots. 

How many times have I proved, 
that Peel’s Bill has accelerated, 
as i foretold it would accelerate, 
the ruin of the farmers! And, 
how any rational creature could 
think otherwise, I really am at a 
The thing is 
so plain, that the difficulty with 
a man of plain sense must be 


loss to conceive. 


not to see it. And yet, oh, pro- 
digious! The farmers come for 
relief; and, in the same breath, 
protest that they do not wish for 
the removal of the chief cause 
of their distress! However, all 
things out of nature have been, 
it would seem, reserved for the 
present times. Follies that would 
have shocked the hearers forty 
years ago are now put gravely 
forward as the result of the most 
mature deliberations of wisdom. 
When a nation has come to this 
pass, and when menare branded 
as seditious and as blasphemous, 
because they endeavour to make 
head against this torrent of mon- 
strous absurdity, there is no cure 
but general suffering. No nation 
can be utterly annihilated ; but, 
to preserve this nation even from 
that, there must be general and 
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terrible suffering. In what shape, 
under what name known amongst 


men, it may come, is uncertain : 
it is also uncertain as to its dura- 
tion: but, come it must, and en- 
dured it must be. 

But, besides that the farmers 
do not, according to Mr. Sir 
EDWARD KNATCHBULL, want 
any alteration as to the currency, 
they do not, he says, want any 
reduction of the interest of the 
Debt. This gentleman says, he 
can take it upon him to declare, 
that ‘“‘ they do not wish for any 
** step that may have a tendency 
“to violate the public faith.” 
Why, I may say this of myself; 
for I hold, and I have proved, 
that, to reduce the interest of the 
Debt would not be to “ violate pub- 
lic faith.”’ But, this gentleman 
clearly meant, that a violation of 
public faith would take place in 
a reduction of the interest of the 
Debt. 

Well, then, if this be not to 
take place, and if no alteration 
is to be made in the currency, re- 
lief to the farmers is as much im- 
possible as it is to pull down the 
sun from his seat in the heavens; 
and leaving these things untouch- 
ed, I defy your Committee ; I defy 
its *‘ wisdom,” great as that wis- 
dom unquestionably is, to save 
one single farmer from ruin, or 
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to retard his ruin for one single 
dav. 

There appears, Sir, to be pre- 
‘vailing a degree of infatuation 
such as never before mixed itself 
‘with a nation’s affairs. ‘Time; 
‘the “* cure is to be left to time.” 
‘This silly idea, with thousands 
of others, and with thousands of 
ruinous measures, arise out of 
‘comparing things which are 
wholly dissimilar in their natures 
as well as in the manner and 
effect of their operation. If an 
evil be of a nature to be cured by 
time, to time it may be left with 
ground of expectation of cure; 
’ but, if its nature be such as not 
‘to admit of a possibility of its 
being cured by time, would you 
then leave it to time? You 
Jeave a sprained ancle to time ; 
‘but, do you leave a cancer to 
time. The evil is an unreduci- 
ble taxation with a continual de- 
crease of prices. Can time cure 
this? Can the man, who must 
fose more every year, haye his 
Jot made better by time ? 

The Ministers acknowledge, 
that they have no remedy, and 
they certainly have none; but, 
if they saw the matter in its true 
light, they would never talk of 
“‘the healing” hand of time. 
‘When we look back to the mad 
talk of 1816; when. we recol- 





lect CASTLEREAGH’S  gabble 
about the ** sudden transition from 
** war to peace ;” and recall the 
bombastical stuff of CANNING, 
who talked of the Sun of our 
prosperity being hidden for a 
moment behind a cloud, only to 
burst forth again in more than 
usual splendor: when we recol- 
lect these things, what are we to 
expect? Thus admonished by 
memory, we must indeed be 
‘worse than idiots” to repose 
any confidence in the schemes or 
opinions of such men; or in any 
men, who do not, at once, de- 
clare against the whole of the 
ruin-producing system, 

The system has necessarily led 
to the ruin; and I am fully war- 
ranted in saying this, because, 
for seventeen years I have been 
showing that it must produce 
ruin; and I have been proving 
how it must produce it. At the 
time of the “ Jubilee,” there was 
a feasting throughout the eoun- 
try; there was another at the 
deliverance of Europe and the 
banishment of Napoleon to Elba. 
On both these occasions, collec- 


tions for feasting, the poor were 
made in our parishes in Hamp- 
shire; and, lest we, who were 
called on to subscribe, should for- 
get what our names were, they 


were all put nicely down in a list 
2H 
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by the parsons and magistrates, 
with columns for pounds, shillings 
and pence to the right hand of 
the names, and these lists were 
brought round to us by the 
In 
these lists, of two parishes, was 
my name, and my part of the 
Jubilee list went from me in the 


Churchwardens or Overseers. 


following form .— 
£\si\d 


He will give no- 
thing ; because, in 
his opinion, the 
measures during 
the king’s reign 
have been singu- 
larly unfortunate, 
and will be pro- 
ductive of lasting 
misery to Eng- 
land. 


In the Europe - Deliverance 
List of one parish (the other 
did not send), my part stood 


thus :-— 
£ 














Will not give a far- 
thing; because his la- 
bourers Stand in no need 
of food ; because he dis- 
approves of stuffing poor 
creatures for a day, and 
starving them forthe rest 
of the year ; but more es- 
peciatly because this re- 
00\' joicing has a tendency to 
delude, and because he 

foresees, to his brother 
farmers in particu- 
lar, years and years of 
mourning to arise out of 
that fatal system, to give 
approbation to which. is 
Ue chief object of these 
feastings. 


\sid 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 














| 
| 
; 
| 


The system, from the very 
creation of the debt, was a mon- 
ster in political economy. ~It was 
always a serpent to the nation. 
While it was in its worm-like size| 
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and form, it poisoned, it corroded ; 
but, when, like the deadly ad- 
der of the Cape of Good 
Hope, it was puffed up by Pitt, 
its bite became mortal. In our 
case, asin that of the wounded 
African, there is no cure other 
than that which is to be effected 
by crushing the serpent and ap- 
plying his fat to the wound. 

«* How were the Ministers and 
** Parliament to foresee all this ?’’ 
How were they not to foresee, is 
the question. Open the Register of 
1814, 1815 and 1816, and then 
ask, how they were not to foresee. 
But, did it before ever enter into 
the mind of man to cause a de- 
preciated .paper-money to be 
made good in cash, of full weight 
and purity, by the borrowers? 
Never, since man was man. Pa- 
per-Systems have been done 
away with, not only without 
national ruin, but with great na- 
tional advantage ; but never by 
compelling the borrowers to pay 
for paper in cash. America. he- 
came. bankrupt, France became 
bankrupt ; but, did they attempt 
to turn paper into gold, pound 
for pound? Talk of a violation 
of faith indeed! What !.is there 
faith due to the lender and none 
to the borrower? Is it to keep 


public faith to make one part of 
the ad ha pay the doubled of 





what they owe ? 
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However, I am not quite clear 
jn my Opinion as to which is best 
for the nation; a reduction of 
the interest of the Debt, or the 
otal ruin of the present farmers 
and landlords. One of the two 
must take place; and, I amby no 
jeans sure, that the latter may 
not, in the end, be the best. I 
old a return to small farms to 
be absolutely necessary to a resto- 
ation to any thing like an English 
ommunity ; and I am quite sure, 
at the ruin of the present race 
f farmers, generally, is a neces- 
wry preliminary to this. The 
nd must and will be cultivated 
People will not 
arve by thousands together and 
ave the earth to grow thistles 
r the linnets and gold-finches. 
en, not only without capital, 
nt} who have never so much as 


; somebody. 


ard the coxcomical word, must 
put to cultivate farms. Farms 
ll be divided again. This is 
e natural, the inevitable pro- 
ess. The small farms were put 
wn by discounting and_specu- 
ion; and out of the destruc- 
n of these they will revive. 

he life of the husbandman 
not be that of a gentleman 
hout injury to society at 
pe. When farmers become 
tlemen, their labourers become 


es. A Virginian farmer, as 
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he is called, very much resembles 
a great farmer in England; but, 
then, the Virginian’s work is.done 
by slaves. Itis in those States 
of America, where the farmer is 
only the first labourer, that all 
the domestic virtues are to be 
found, and all that public-spirit 
and that valour, which are the 
safe-guards of American indepen- 
dence, freedom, and happiness. 
You, Sir, with others, complain 
of the increase of the poor-rates. 
But, you seem to forget, that, im 
the destruction of the small farms, 
as separate farms, small-farmers 
have become mere hired Jabour- 
ers. 
that man was as industrious and. 


Was it ever yet known, 


as careful for another as for him- 
self? Is it in human nature, that 
aman, deprived not only of all. 
hope but of all possibility, of ac- 
quiring property, .should _ feel 
shame at the thought of receiving 
alms? Take England throughout. 
three farms have been turned. into, 
one within fifty years, and the far, 
greater part of. the. change has. 
taken place within the last thirty 
years ; that is. to say,! since the 
commencement of the deadly sys- 
tem of Prrr. _Tnstead of families 
of small farmers. with all their 
exertions, . all their decency of 
dress, and of manners, and_all 





‘their scrupulousness as to charac- 
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ter, we have families of paupers, 
with all the improvidence and 
wrecklessness belonging to an ir- 
revocable sentence of poverty for 
life. 
Mr. Curwewn, in his “‘ Hints 
** on Agriculture,” observes, that 
he saw, some where in Norfolk, I 
believe it was, two hundred farm- 
ers worth from five to ten thousand 
pounds each; and, exclaims, 
** what a glorious sight! In 
commenting on this passage, in 
the Register, in the year 1810, I 
observed, “ Mr. Curwen only 
"saw the outside of the sepulchre; 
e fhe had seen the two or three 
cf thousand half-starved labourers 
«of these two hundred farmers, 
“< and the five or six thousand rag- 
ce ged Wives and children of those 
é fehoaters:; F if the farmers had 
és brought those with them, the 
“ sight would not have been so 
“ © glorious, | And, it was for a 
«“ law-giver to ‘think on the bones 
a and rottenness within, when he 
«é saw the ouit-side of the painted 
«“ sepuilcire.”” Since I wrote that 
passage T have been at a horse- 
race in Lorig-Island, ‘where there 
was but one coach, but ‘where, out 
of several thousands of 1 men, I did 
x see one, who was not well- 
dressed. "These people, ‘with a 
very few éxceptions, were farm- 
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at least, persons engaged in coun- 
try affairs. I, at that very time, 
thought of Mr. CuRWEN’s glo- 
rious sight of two hundred English 
farmers; but, how much more 
glorious was the sight that I then 
beheld! The contrast presented 
itself to my mind so forcibly, that 
Icould not help mentionining it 
to Mr. Joun TREDWELL, who 
was with me, and to whom I en- 
deavoured to describe the heart 
sickening sightofan English horse 
race, where ballad singers anim) 
beggars form no inconsiderabk 
portion of the motley assemblage 
“* Cease, gloomy prophet!” | 
think Ihear yousay. But, yoi 
shall hear me out. You hav 
been a steady supporter of the 
system ; I have been its steady 
enemy ; you have had your day, 
and mine is now come. 

The cultivation of the eart 
or, rather, perhaps, the ¢il/i 
of the earth, and the cultivatic 
of plants, is an occupation, whi 
can never be carried on adyant 
geously for the whole communit 
if farms are generally large ; 
cause, mind, moral effects 3 
never to be lost sight of in sped! 
ing of national prosperity. T 
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s possible. To possess no pro- 
perty, and to be rendered inca- 
pable of possessing any, and, 
besides, to be compelled to work 
foras much food as the master 
chooses to give, approaches very 
And, 
pray, how far better than this is 


now the state of the English la- 


nearly to personal slavery. 


bourer? Is it any better? If it 
be, I should like to be shown 
how much. 

Now, this is a state in which 
no considerable part of any com- 
munity ought to be; and in 
rulers will not let 


which wise 


ihem be, The labourer in the 
ields differs very widely from the 
artizan and the manufacturer as 
to relationship between master 
and servant. In the latter case 
much depends upon superior skill, 
the calling being an “ art and 
“ mystery,” as indeed it is term- 
ed by the law. The master, 
here, owes something to long- 


standing, to commercial connec- 


BS? 
tions; the materials worked on 
come from the workman knows 
not where, and the product goes 
to be used for purposes of which 


The 


workman knows not what risks 


he frequently knows little. 
his or what 
But, in 
the affairs of a farm, there is no 


master may run, 


losses he may sustain. 


art or mystery; there is very 
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little of superior skill; the la- 
bourer knows the origin and end 
of the crop as well as the master. 
It is food, which he sees all the 
way from the sced sack to the 
mouth of man. It is of use so 
universal that he always knows 
the price and nearly the gains. 
Nature tells him, three times in 
every day, that he has a right 
to more than a sufficiency to feed 
himself and family as a return 
that, if 


his plea- 


for his labour, seeing 
left to dig and sow at 
sure, he could raise with his own 
hands enough in one year for 
himself and family to eat in five 
And thus instructed, he 


will not be context without a suf- 


years. 


ficiency and something to spare. 
If he 


upon a bare enough to sustain 


must labour for others, 
life, he must; but,,to expect him 
to do this chearfully is to scoff 
at reason and at nature. 

No: 


on the land desires some land to 


every man that works 


till for himself; and that com- 


munity is most happy where the 


land is in the greatest number of 
hands. Scotch economists, who 
always consider every body but 
themselves as asortof cunningish 
brutes, and who always speak of 
labourers as the biped stock of a 
farm, enter into very nice cal- 


culations about the saving of 
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labour occasioned by throwing 
the lands into large parcels, 
and by rendering farmers master 
“‘ manufacturers of food.” But, 
it is not thus that a wise govern- 
ment will view and will calculate ; 
and it is not thus that things 
will ever be until a system of 
paper-money has gotten fast hold 
of a country. 

In America a man who has a 
farm of his owa will frequently 
go oul to day-work, or job-work. 
He has not quite enough work at 
Others labourers 
only ; but, there are few of these. 
It is almost always the lot of 


home. are 


improvidence, or drunkenness, 
for which it is a very proper 
punishment. There is scarcely 
an instance of a good and sober 
man, who is a mere labourer; 
and never without such wages as 
enables him to enjoy a great 
deal of leisure. The consequence 
of this state of things, 1s, that the 
It does not 
answer to farm, unless the farmer 
is himself the leading mower. 


Sometimes, whichis very curious, 


farms are small. 


where the farmer is growing old, 
and has no sons, he farms upon 
shares ; that is to say, some la- 


bourer, whohas no land or stock of 


his own, does the work, and shares 
in the produce. Gentlemen =]most 
always, when they live in the 
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country, farm their land thus 
upon shares; and it bas always 
been found, that a large farm is 
an evil to the occupier, unless in 
cases where the sons are nume- 
rous; and even they soon farm 
upon shares With their father or 
with somebody else, until, which 
need not belong, they can obtain 
the sole occupancy of land. 

This is the natural bent of the 
mind of man. He always de- 
sires possession of something to 
call his own; and, in country 
affairs, the desire presses uni- 
versally and with peculiar force. 
The desire is not only natural, 
but it tends to the most amiable 
and beneficial consequences; it 
is the parent of industry, of 
care, of providence, of sobriety, 
of kindness to the dumb creation, 
of love of home, of regard for 
character, of independence of 
mind, and of every thing that 
distinguishes the happy husband- 
man from the hopeless pauper. 
Was there ever, then, a greater 
curse than that system which 
stripped England of the former 
and covered her with swarms of 
the latter? And, shall I not 
execrate this system; shall I not 
pray for its destruction; shall I 
not rejoice, if, in the present out- 
cry, I see some ground for hope, 
that our children, at least, will 
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see the pauper disappear and the 
husbandman return 2 

Such ground of hope I do see; 
for, those measures, which alone 
could possibly prop up the pre- 
sent bloated farmers, will not be 
adopted; and, out of their rain 
the small farmers will rise again 
Yes, and I shail see 


the scarlet hunting-coats stripped 


into life. 


from the backs of the farmers. 
I shall see the polished boots 
pulled from their legs: and I 
shall see the forte-pianos kicked 
out of their houses: Do I blame 
the farmers, then, for these 
things? Do I blame them for 
their being sublimated to this un- 
natural height? No: no more 
than I blame the thistles for fill- 
ing the land with their seeds and 
spoiling the crops. It is the 
fault of the husbandman that the 
and it is the 
fault of the government; that is 


thistles do this; 


to say of the Parliament that the 
farmers have grown rank, and 
have stifled the wholesome part 
of the agricultural community. 
Mr. Ricarpo is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ that he could not 
“help feeling that the difficul- 
“‘ ties of the country were nearly 
“at dn end; that the present 
“state of unnatural depres- 
** sion, which was to be aftri- 


“< buted only to the war, must 
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“© soon cease to be felt; and that 
* he thought we were now re- 
* viving /” 

You, Sir, complimented this 
gentleman on his profound know- 
ledge in matters of political eco- 
nomy; Mr. James Perry has 
reckoned amongst the blessings 
of the revolution in Spain, that a 
Spaniard may now, without fear 
of the Inquisition, take down from 
his shelf a Blackstone, or a Ri- 
cardo; and those distinguished 
gentlemen, Messrs. WiLBER- 
FORCE and BrouGHAM, have 
called Mr. Ricarpo an Oracle! 

Come, then, be of good cheer ; 
for this gentleman says that we 
He does 
not merely say, that things will 
soon come about; but he says 


are actually reviving / 


that they are actually now com- 
ing about; that the change for 
the better has actually begun! 
Surely, then an oracle cannot mis- 
lead you! It is true, indeed, that 
Mr. Ricarpo does not cite any 
proof of this reviving; that he 
gives us no instances; and that 
he even forbears from making use 
of any reasoning upon the sub- 
If I be told that this is the 
way in which oracles always pro- 
ceed ; that they never deal in the 


ject. 


why, or the wherefore; or in the 
how, the when, the where, and the 
what ; but that they merely assert 
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in a manner, very solemn to be 


sure, but obscure, so as to leav 
a great deal to guess. 


my 
ing me with the contradiction. 
Mr. Ricarpo says that he cannot 
help feeling that we are reviving. 
Oracles may, for ought I know, 
draw their conclusions from that 
sort of impression, which is called 
Jeeling; but you, who seem not to 
be one of these feelers, declare in 
plain terms, that our distresses 
are hourly increasing, and that, 
unless some remedy be applied 
the country must be totally ruined. 

Iam happy to be convinced, 
Sir, that you are a much truer 
Oracie than Mr. Ricarpo; for, 
ruin, in your sense of the word, 
must come upon the country, un- 
less a remedy can be applied. 
Such remedy I am happy to be 
convinced, cannot be applied ; 
but I am very far indeed from re- 
garding as ruin to the country 
that which you regard as ruin. 


On the contrary, that which you 
regard as ruin, | regard as neces- 
sary to the restoration of public 
freedom and happimecs 5 to the 


stability of the Throne and to 


the greatness of the kingdom 


To Mr. Goocu, 


If this be 
told me I am not quite satisfied 
with it; and I demand something 
beyond mere assertion, especially 
as toa fact of which my eyes and 


ears are continually furnish- 
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all which have been wholly de- 
stroyed, or shaken to their very 
foundation by this accursed sys-- 
tem of paper money. 

I am happy tobe convinced 
that this system must be over- 
thrown; that we must return to 
cash payments, from one cause 
or another: and that that return 
will destroy this brutalising system. 
Through what trials we have to 
pass I know not. Whether the land- 
owner be to give up his all,or the 
fund-holder to give up his all, 1 
cannot say. In what way the 
thing is to be effected I pretend 
not to foresee. Weare on the 


Whether 


contrary winds, gales, hurricanes, 


wide ocean of events. 


squalls, water-spouts or streams 
of livid fire, are to assail us, no 
man can tell. But, I know well 
where the Port lies; and in safety 
in that Port I shall see England 
It is but 
loose talk to say that the nation 


once more moored. 


will be totally ruined: that the 
A Na- 
tion cannot be totally ruined ; it 
cannot be destroyed : nor, can @ 


nation will be destroyed. 


Nation ike this cease to be great 
for any considerable length of time. 
This sort of talk is easier than to 


‘veat of the affairs of a Nation 
It is easier to 





in suitable terms. 
talk of a Nation as we talk of 


an individual than it is to lay 


. 
3 
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down the principles and to make 
the definitions necessary to give 
just ideas of national affairs. A 
man can be totally ruined. His 
land, his house, his attire may 
be taken from him. He may be 
deprived of food; he may be 
turned into a dead corpse; and 
though he cannot be annihilated, 
dust he is, and to dust he may 
return. 

Total ruin and total destruction 
may, therefore, fall upon a man. 
But they cannot fall upon a Na- 
tion. A Nation cannot be killed. 
It cannot have it’s land and it’s 
houses taken from it. A Nation 
must continue to live; and it 
very often happens that those 
things which are generally at the 
time looked upon as_ national 
evils, are real benefits and bies- 
sings, however wicked or how- 


ever foolish the men may be who 


have been the cause of those. 


evils. Thus it will happen now. 
The system will be pushed on to 
the last extremity. Corn Bills 
will give no relief. The land will 
change tenants as well as owners ; 
for, it will soon be discovered, 
that a division of the farms will 
be absolutely necessary to insure 
any rent at alltothe owner Idle, 
indeed, is tlie notion, that the 
Jand will be thrown up and lie fal- 





It will still produce food and rai- 
ment; but the farmers’ will 
become more numerous and the 
paupers less numerous. I should 
not be at all surprised to see farm- 
ing upon shares become very 
common ; and I am very certain 
that this will be the case if the 
system be pushed on to the expi- 
ration of Peel’s Bill. During 
the debate it was observed by 
every one that spoke, I be- 
lieve, that no thought ought to be 
entertained of a reduction of the 
interest paid to the fund-holder ? 
If I were a fund-holder I should 
not much like this; for, I have 
always perceived that the danger 
to the thing was great in propor- 
tion to the vehemence of these 
voluntary declarations in favour 
of it! For how many years was 
the ‘ sinking fund,” that child 
of the united wisdom of Pitt 
and Fox, held to be sacred, while 
I, graceless I, incorrigible and 
reprobate I, had the audacity to 
call it “ @ splendid humbug I? 
And, yet this sacred fund has 
been almost annihilated by that 
very house, in which it is taken 
for granted to be wholly ineffica- 
cious, and in which it has actually 
been called a ‘* humbug,” a thou- 
sand times over. I remember how 
indignant the system-mongers 


low. It will still be cultivated, i at an expression of an opi- 
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nion, that cash payments would 
Yet, 
they did not return with the peace, 


not return with the peace. 


and they have not returned to 
this hour. 

Therefore, if I were a fund- 
holder I should hear with no very 
pleasant feelings these voluntary 
and veliementprotestations against 
touching the interest of the Debt. 
I do not like to hear the thing 
called Sacred; and to hear the 
touching of it called a breach of 
faith ; or, rather, I do like to hear 
this; for Iam sure it indicates a 
great deal of thinking about the 
matter. When your wife, with- 
out any thing seeming to call for 
it, flings her arms about your 
neck and makes vehemert protes- 
tations of fidelity, it is time for 
you tolook sharp. What a wise 
man will do in such a case it is not 
very easy to describe with great 
minuteness : the cases differ ; but, 
generally speaking, a sharp-sight- 


ed 


accountable 


husband will, by such un- 
blandishments and 
marks of everlasting affection, be 
induced to prepare to cut and 
run; and without irreverence I 
hope be it spoken, this is what I 
should do, if I were a fund- 
holder hearing these uncalled-for 
protestations. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull ob- 
served, that it was a mistake to 


To Mr. 
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suppose that the ‘ whole of the 
** land was mortgaged to pay the 
“interest of the Debt.” 
it came to occur to the worthy 


How 


Baronet to make this observation 
[cannot say ; but, lam of opinion, 
that he will find that the fund- 
holders do not think this any mis- 
take at all. He said that the 
mortgage was upon the general 
The 


fund-holders will have no objection 


property of the country. 


to this; but like the Miser in the 
play, they set a value upon no- 
thing that is not tangible; upon 
nothing that they cannot see 
and feel; I mean feel with the 
hands, and not merely with the 
mind. ‘They are gentlemen that 
are not content with ideal goods 
and chattels. They look upon 
the land as theirs; or, at least, as 
much theirs, as is the land or the 
pledge, of any private mortgagee. 
And surely they may well look 
upon the thing in this light, since 
the thing has been always called 
a Debt, and since the fund-holder 
has always been called a creditor. 
It is likely, indeed, that the fund- 
holders will not, in any case, ac- 
tually see the lands taken from 
the present owners by the Sheriff, 
and themselves put into the pos- 
session of them; but the system 
will enable the fund-holders to 


get the lands into their possession 
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as securely and more quiefly than 
the transfer could be made by the 
Sheriff. Nay, they have more 
than half the lands now. For, 
what does the having of lands 
mean? Why, it means having 
the rents ; and those rents, to the 
amount of more than one half, 
are now received by the fund- 
holders, who will not quarrel with 
the landlords about mere names ; 
but so that they have the rents, 
they will leave others, for a time, 
at least, to call themselves the 
lords of the soil. 

Mr. Ricarpo observed (for 
what reason I know not) that, 


“© HE was not a Mercantile man; 


‘that he was not a man of 


<* funded property ; but that he 
“* was a landed proprietor /” 
Indeed! I was deceived, then, 
when I thought I saw the name 
of * Ricarpo ” amongst enor- 
mous gainers in Stock transac- 
tions in 1814. I was deceived, 
too, when I thought I saw the 
name of “ Ricarpo ” in lists of 
bidders for loans! or, possibly, 
I might not be deceived as to 
the name, but ‘there must have 
been some other Ricarpo. That 
must have been the stock-dealing 
Ricarpo; and this, Ricarpo 
the Country Gentleman. Goose 
that I was to have my head be- 
muddled with this confusion of 
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ideas, and to conclude, that be- 
cause there was a RicARpo, 
who dealt in Stocks and Loans, 
there was no Ricarpo whose 
blood had descended from the 
pure source of the’ followers of 
William the Conqueror! How- 
ever, the fact is interesting! Mr. 
Ricarvo is a landed proprietor 
as well as Sir MANAssAH LopEz 
and Mr. Luke Waites, and many 
other well known Country Gen- 
tlemen. The fact I say is in- 
teresting! And, the Lords and 
Esquires will by no means do 
amiss if they constantly bear it 
in mind. We shall see a great 
many more landed proprietors 
not less worthy than Mr. Ri- 
CARDO. 
new Stalks to plants, are, per- 


New proprietors like 


haps necessary to sustain the 
race; and all nature tells us that, 
in order to make way for the 
new stalks, the old ones must 
Sir, 


every year, inall perrenial plants ; 


die down. You see this, 
or, which is, perhaps, rather 
more a case in point, you see 
one set of plants come to over- 
run and destroy another; as, in 
the case of the Lucern, which 
in the course of a few years, if 
left without ‘assistance, is over- 
run and finally destroyed by the 
more sturdy plants that grow up 


amongst it. The present pro- 
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prietors begin to be stunted al- 
ready, They are in that sort 
of state which the Lucern is when 
the grass is getting firm posses- 
sion of the soil. 
ance is gone. 


Their luxuri- 
They have as- 
sumed a sickly hue. There are 
many and wide gaps made in 
them; and, in a very short time, 
there will be left only here and 
there one that has sent it’s tap 
deeper and that is so gross in it’s 
nature as to share in the food of 
it’s rival. 

Now, whether this change of 
proprietors is to be desired, or 
not, I have always thought it 
difficult to determine; but this I 
know that no change can make 
the things worse for the people 
at large. With either new pro- 
prietors or old proprietors, the 
people would revive; but, with 
both at once; with both mort- 
gager and mortgagee, prospe- 
rity to the nation never can 
return. 

This matter is so clear ; it is 
so manifest that the land must 
destroy the funds, or that the 
fund-owners will supplant the 
; this 
that every one must see it. 


land-owners is so clear 


It 
seems, then, astonishing, that the 
fill the far 
greater parts of the seats in the 


Parliament, do not remove the 


land-owners who 
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danger at once by reducing the 
interest of the Debt, against 
their doing which there is really 
no argument worth astraw. Ah! 
there are a great many reasons 
why they do not adopt this course. 
There are a great many reasons 
full as plain to the view as is the 
Gladly would 
they be secure; but they, too, 
have for the most part, some little 


danger itself. 


thing that places them, in one 
respect, at least, upon a footing 
the fund-holder. 
touch, or their relations touch, 


with 


They 


from the taxes, as well as the 
fund-holder. And, before they 
can take a farthing from him, 
they must cease to touch them- 
selves. They, indeed, and their 
relations, render services for what 
Aye, aye! We 
But, the 
fund-holder would be apt to say, 


they receive. 
know this very well. 


that those services might possibly 
He would 


doubtless be, an impudent vaga- 


be dispensed with! 


bond for saying this; but, say it 
he would, and he would be as 
noisy as a lady of Covent Garden 
or of Billingsgate. Then, there 
is a sort of general undefinable 
something, which tells the land- 
owners, that if they were to med- 
die with the funds, their property 
itself would not be safe. This is 
excessively foolish, to be sure. 
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It is just as silly a notion as ever 
got into the mind of man. Bat, 
it is not for that reason, the less 
current and the less powerful in 
it’s effects. The land-owners 
have on their side all the preju- 
dices; all the just sentiments 
indeed, which long habit has 
confirmed in the minds of men. 
If we were to look at the thing in 
detail; if we were to suppose 
the case, and inquire step by step 
how the thing would work, we 
should see that this fear is a mere 
bug-bear. But, the truth is, 
the land owners know that the 
people at large have been soured. 
‘They think that the people would 
look back; that they would be 
vindictive. They are deceived 
in this, too. 

Nations do not remember like 
individuals. The whole of a 
people always do, because they 
always must, wish for the good of 
the whole. They always must de- 
sire the happiness of the whole ; 
and this they cannot have without 
law and without internal peace. 
It is a mere bug-bear, then, that 
prevents the land owners from 
using the means necessary to 
their safety; but if the effect is 
the same, the cause, is of little 
consequence; if the ruin of the 
land-owners is effected by a bug- 
bear, a bug-bear is as good to the 
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fund-holders as would be the De- 
vil incarnate ; for, according to 
the old saying, it is just as well 
to kill a man as to frighten him to 
death, and just as well to frighten 
him to death as to kill him. 

But, there is another, and, per- 
haps not less powerful, curb in the 
mouth of the land-owners. A ne- 
cessary effect of the present sys- 
tem is, to cause a considerable 
and a very considerable, part of 
the lands to be mortgaged. The 
mortgagees necessarily are, those 
who deal chiefly inmoney. Those 
who deal chiefly in money are the 
true children of the system. The 
words per cent and interest are 
always upon the tip of their 
tongue. There are some of these 
who have chests filled with the 
parchments of fox-hunters and 
Lords of Manors. These sleek- 
headed gentlemen who keep out 
of sight, except in cases where 
the generous spirit of their wives 
push them out, are the real Land- 
owners. The nominal land-own- 
ers must know this very well; 
and, therefore, any one of them, 
whose parchments happen to be 
out at nurse, must be a hardy 
man indeed, if he make or sup- 
port.any proposition hostile to the 
interests of the nurse. Every one 
who has had the misfortune to be 
compelled to commit his child ta, 
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an alien breast knows well how 
necessary it is to pamper and hu- 
mour the guttling and guzzling 


jade, 


children, are 


indeed, 


scarcely less dear to the owner, 


than children themselves ! 


W hen we consider these things; 
and when we take into view the 
wide circle that is interested in 
that very delicate species of pro- 
perty, the use of which is en- 
joyed by the Clergy; when we 
consider the great numbers of 


pretty gentlemen, some 


plain coats, not to say smock 


frocks, before the funds could be 
touched; when we consider all 
these things, and many others 


too tedious to mention, we cease 
to wonder at that which at first 


sight, appears so foolish and so 
This statement of 


unnatural. 
reasons, and these views and 
considerations present us with 
grounds of security to the Fund- 
holder, quite as good, to say the 
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She must have her way, 
or she vents her spite upon the 
poor defenceless creature com- 
mitted toher charge. Only think, 
then, my dear Sir, of the anxiety 
of a Land-owner not to ruffle the 
temper of the keeper of his 
parchments, which thoufh not 


things 


with 
whiskers and some with smooth 
lips, who are related to the Land- 
owners, and who must put on 
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least of them, as that regard for 
‘* public faith,” which we hear so 
generally and so vehemently pro- 
fessed. 

I should here put an end 
to this too long letter, were 
it not that, I think it necessary 
to notice an observation which 
was made, in the course of the 
debate, by Mr. CURWEN. The 
words, as reported in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, were these: ‘ he 
‘«* implored the house to consider 
‘that there was a point, when 
“ it became the duty of men to re- 
‘* sist; that if the government 
‘« did not take the interests of the 
** people into their consideration, 
‘‘ the people would not submit to 
“oppression and misery; but 
** would take their rights into their 
** own hands.” 

Now, Sir, I never heard Mr. 
Curwen make observations of 
this sort, when the people were 
petitioning for a Reform of the 
Parliament. The. people at 
large, so far from being called 
upon to resist, in the present 
case, are really called upon to 
assist the Government; it being 
understood, however, that the 
Government means to do nothing 


in the way of what is called pro- 
tecting the farmers. It would be 
a jest, indeed, for the people to 
attack the Government for the 
sake of the farmers ; and that, 
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too, when the farmers ground 
their claim to protection oa their 
past hostility to the mass of the 
people! The adyocate of the 
farmers; even you, Sir, who 
brought forward their cause, 
praised them because they had 
had no feeling in common with 


other petitioners! And it is for 


these men; it is for men, whose 
merit consists of their want of 
feeling for the rest of the commu- 
nity; itis for these men that the 
people are to resist / 


And on what account are the 
people to resist? Why, they 
are to come forward and resist the 
laws, because: the government 
will not compel them to eat dear 
bread in place of cheap bread. A 
man certainly would not deserve 
hanging and quartering for this ;! 
for the law in its justice screens 
the lunatic from the {punishment 
of death. But certainly, if an 
insurrection on this ground were 
to take place it would be just and 
necessary to turn some considera- 
ble island into a lunatic assylum. 

Mr. CurweEN, Mr. WEsTERN, 
yourself, and many others would 
fain persuade us that the landless 
labourer suffers along with the 
farmer.and participates in his dis- 
tress. Ah! ah! my good: Mr. 
Gooch, the labourer knows.a great 
deal better than. this! ‘There is 
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no such stories. as this that will 
wheedle him into resistance. Mr. 
WESTERN said that the labourers 
of England were men of sound 
sense; and if they were not, 
their bare memories would teach 
them to detect the fallacy of these 
idle tales. They remember the 
times when bread was dear. They 
remember when a woman was 
hanged for forcing potatoes out 
ofacart at Manchester, and which 
cart had been seized by the popu- 
lace to compel the farmer to lower 
his price. They remember that 
when they have attempted resist- 
ance for the purpose of getting 
cheap bread the farmers were ne- 
ver backward to come, armed 
cap-a-pee, to put down their re- 
sistance. They remember under 
what a sort of array the Corn Bill 
was passed ; and in the face of 
petitions signed by ten thousand 
times as many persons as the pe- 
titions of the farmers. .What 
brutes then,’must they be now to 
expose themselves to hanging and 
quartering, for the purpose of pre- 
venting themselves from eating 
cheap bread! . Thus. far memory 
will assist them ; and experience 
has Aaught thei that the prospe- 
rity of the farmer is, in the pre- 
sent state of things, no.advantage 
to the labourer ;. there being now, 
under the system of large farms, 
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no community of feelings or of 
interests between them, any more 
than there is between the farmer 
of Virginia or Jamaica and his la- 
bourers. The labourer of Eng- 
land knows well, that, whether 
corn be dear or cheap, he shall be 
allowed no more wages and rates, 
than will just enable him to feed 
his young and to perform his work. 
He knows well that, whether he 
work or not he must be fed; and 
he also knows that his lot cannot 
be bettered by any thing that his 
master may gain by his labour. 
On the other hand, he knows 
that the master is less strict as 
to little matters, vulgarly called 
thieving, but which the labourer 
considers merely as taking things 
in kind! He knows that a 
pocket full of wheat, towards 
making up his grist, or a pocket 
full of peas for his clamorous pig, 
either of which would have sent 
him to jaila few years ago, will 
now cost him only half a dozen 
curses from the master, for which 
the cares no more than the whist- 
ling of the wind. When things 
-are cheap; when they will fetch 
little at market, they are left care- 
lessly about; they are picked up 
without it’s being perceived ; or, 
if perceived, the act produces but 
little inconvenience to the taker. 
That which was theft, when corn 


To Mr. 
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was worth twenty shillings a 
bushel, is now merely a taking 
away. A meal at the Master’s 
house, a pot of beer of a Saturday 
night, are nothing now ; and they 
were a great deal when wheat was 
twenty shillings the bushel. When 
the farmer rode his high horse, 
and had his pointers, his spaniels, 
his grey-hounds and “ subscribed 
** to the pack.”” Then the labourer 
dared not even to look at the 
track of a hare, or to listen to the 
To at- 
tempt to kill one of them was as 
But, 
the kennel being emptied, and the 
gun hung up to rust, John and 
his Master are become brother 
poachers ; and as the latter is by 
great odds more skilful than the 
former, the concern is carried on 


call of the partridge. 


much as his life was worth. 


with the greatest harmony ; and 
these precious animals are no 
longer exclusively devoted to the 
flattering of the appetites of the 
“* Lords of the Soil” and of those 
kind Step-Fathers who have taken 
their parchments to nurse. When 
wheat was twenty shillings a 
bushel, a labourer did not dare to 
set a springe to catch a crow. 
This he may do freely when his 
Master is pulled down, and ‘does 


not know how long he himself may 


be free from a jail; and if the 
unconscious horse-hair should hap- 
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pen to catch a partridge or phea- 


sant by.the legs, into the pudding 
and pot it goes and comes out to 
bear testimony to the solid bles- 
sing of “ Agricultural Distress.” 

I am afraid I shall weary you, 
Sir; but will Mr. CurRwEn say 
that these things are nothing ? 
Will he say that this relaxation 
of discipline, if an Old Soldier 
may be allowed so to express 
He would 
find it a great deal I believe, if he 
were in the place ofa labourer. 
Besides, the reduction of the 
farmer to something like what 
he formerly was, him 
nearer to a level with his men; 


himself, is nothing ? 


brings 


and he must be a very inatten- 
tive observer of human nature 
who does not reckon this for 
something in that mass of things 
and circumstances, which are tu 
‘constitute the happiness of the 
labourer. Do you think, Sir, 
that an English labourer has so 
little feeling as not to grudge to 
take off his hat to a farmer ? 
Talk of destroying ranks, indeed ! 
Talk of levelling! Talk of set- 
ting the people against their 
superiors ! Where was there 
ever a leveller ; where was there 
ever a sticker up and a puller 
down to match this infernal sys- 
tem of taxing and paper money ? 


The labourer will chearfully pull 
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off his hat to a Lord or a Gen: 
tleman; but does “ social order’’ 
require; or, indeed, can “ social 
“order” really exist where the 
labourer is to pull off his hat to 
the man who is a cultivator of 
land as well as himself, and 
whom he well knows to possess 
no one quality which entitles 
him to the name of superior. 
And, are the people to come 
forward to resist the Government 
because it seems disposed not to 
do that, which would, if it had 
any effect at all, tend to perpe- 
tuate their own humiliation ! 
Along with enormous prices 
for corn came in the employment 
of Bailiffs by farmers, a natural 
consequence of large farms ; and 
to what a degree of insolent folly 
the system was leading, may be 
guessed from an observation of 
Mr. ArtHurR YounG, who re- 
commended, that the Bailiff should 


have a good horse to ride, and 
a bottle of port wine every day 
at his dinner; while in the same 
work, Mr. Youne gives great 
numbers of rules for saving labour 
upon a farm. A pretty sort of 
farm where the bailiff was to have 


a bottle of port wine at his dinner! 
The custom was, too, to bring 
bailiffs from some distant part, in 
order to prevent them from hav- 


ing any feeling of compassion for 
21 





To Mr 


the labourers. Scotch bailiffs, 
above all, were preferred, as be- 
ing thought harder than any others 
that could be obtained ; and thus, 
(with shame I write the words!) 
the farms of England, like those 
of Jamaica, were supplied with 
drivers from Scotland! An ever- 
lasting curse, say I, be upon the 
memory of the man, who could 
invent, who could willingly cause, 
or who could cherish such a sys- 
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tem! Without the smallest pre- 
tence, on any other ground than 
that of obduracy, were those 
Scotchmen brought into England. 
Inferior to our labourers in skill 


as well'as in industry ; and, as 


has been proved by scores of set- 


tlements in America, inferior to 
both Irish and English where /a- 
bour is the principal requisite. 
Never was a truer saying, than 
that of the common people, that 
a Scotchman makes a ‘“* good 
« sole, but a d—d bad upper lea- 
** ther.’ I mean nothing ill-na- 
tured towards the Scotch in ge- 
neral. The common people in 
Scotland especially are very good. 
As good as their neighbours but 
no better ; but, certain it is, that 
when once a Scotchman gets a 
footing he will generally take 
care to keep it without caring 
much about the means. 
to superiors and haughty to 


Servile 
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inferiors is his motto; and it is, 
I must confess, a great blot in the 
character of English gentlemen 
that so many persons of this de- 
scription have been selected to 
have the command of their ser- 
vants and labourers. 

Amongst other advantages, 
therefore, of cheap corn, the 
getting rid of Bailifls is one; and 
the very circumstance of a dimi- 
nution of the number of Bailiffs 
is a proof, that cheapness of corn 
ought to be hailed as a blessing 
by the labourer. Of all these 
things the Ploughman is well in- 
formed. Daily experience is his 
and Mr. CuRWEN 
may be very well assured that 
the disappearance of the farmers’ 
scarlet hunting-coat and shining 
boots will not rouse the labourers 
to resistance of the Government. 

If length of letter be, as the 
young girls think it is, proof of 
attachment, I may certainly be 
regarded as having a wonderful 


instructor ; 


affection for you; for never did 
I, as far as I recollect, address 
any mortal before at length so 
Whether you 
have given me love powder or 


unreasonable. 


not, I cannot tell; but certainly, 
I have taken infinite pleasure in 
the writing of this letter; and if 
you, with my readers in general, 
should derive only a thousandth 
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part as much from reading it, I 
shall have the consolation to re- 
flect that I have poured one drop 
of sweet into that sea of misery 
by which you say the country 
is about to be overwhelmed. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
Wma. COBBETT. 
P. S.—I intended to make 
some remarks on the — project 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to broach on Monday 
next. That will, however, come 


in time for the next Register; 
for, not one inch shall he move 
without my dogging his steps. 


His measure will be enwrapped in 
confusion. It will be disguised 
like a Spanish cat, served up 
in frecassé. The design will be 
hidden as much as possible; but, 
it will be a qualification; that is 
to say an alteration of Peel’s 
Bill; which, as you will please 
to remember, was never to be 
altered ! However, no trick can 
avail now: the system is tied to 
the stake, and, it must bear the 
bating with the best face that it 
can put upon the matter. Re- 
peal the Bill; lower the value of 
the currency; or wheat at four 
shillings a bushel, is the sentence, 
which reason and common sense 
have pronounced. 


MARCH 17, 1821; 
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COBBETT’S STAMPED REGISTER. 


Tuts work will be published with a 
Stamp, on Saturday, the 31st of 
March, and every week afterwards. It 
will continue to be published without 
the stamp also, The stamp is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the work reach, 
with any thing like regularity, gentle- 
men in Jreland and inthe Country- 
Places in England. The price of the 
stamped Register will be a shilling, 
the stamp itself being fouwr-pence. The 
paper will be one sheet of the very 
largest size that the daw allows of. It 
will be very good, and folded in such a 
way astocontain thirty-two pages with 
double columns. The mode of obtaining 
this work is that of application to News- 
men ; but, if any gentleman, wishing 
to have the work, should find any diffi- 
culty im doing this, he will please to ap- 
ply to the Publisher (postage paid), 
who will punctually attend to the appli- 
cation. 

It is intended to take Advertisements 
to fill the last leaf of the Register, 
stamped as well as unstamped, in or- 
der to assist in defraying the expence of 
superior paper and print. The very 
sight of a pamphlet like the Register, 
compared with other pamphlets, must 
convince every one that its great num- 
bers only could enable the proprietor to 
sell it at so low a.price. The Six- 
Acts Parliament compelled 
him such a quantity of 
paper, and he will not have bad paper 
and print. A leaf of Advertisements 
may help to make up for the great ex- 
penses arising from this cause.—The 
particulars as to advertising will be 


has 


to have 
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stated at the Office. It is presumed, 
that there would be great advantage in 
advertising in the Register, which is, 
generally, read by persons of an atten- 
tive turn of mind. The work is read 
by great nimbers of persons, in coun- 
try.as well as intewn. Itisnot thrown 
aside as'soon as reatl. \ Its form is cal- 
culated for preservation; and its eon; 
tents cause it, most frequently, to be 
looked over again and again.—How- 
ever, those who havé to advertise are 
the best judges of this, and their judg- 
meént will be their guide, 


AMERICAN Wutre-Oaxs. — These | 
plants are ail sold.—-Gentlemen who} 


have applied since the last were sold 
-may-be supplied next year, unless the 
banishment-act should prevent it.-— 
- Very anxious that success should at- 


tend the purchasers of these plants, I 
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‘oe help remindjng, them, that the 
planting should’ be ‘carefully pet- 
formed; and that the’ plants should. be 
kept clean. 

A new Edition of Pause AGAINST 
Gotp isnow published, priee 5s, bound 
in boards. , ; 

Cobpett’s Reticious Tracts, 
No. I., (to be continued ‘ntonthly) is 
just published, and has alreatly ‘gone 
through twe éditions, to ‘the great 
terror: of; the, ‘‘ Tract Society,’ who 
dread the approach of Common Sense 
as Owls do the rising of the Sun, 

The! Americah Instan’ Corn, Wi- 

TER-MeLon, CrTRON? MEtON, atid 
PUMPKIN: seed, are Sold at the Office. 
Particulars relating to all these will 
be found.in Register, No. z, published 
‘on the’ 1th, February, 


t 
’ ‘ 
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